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NOTES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
OF VASSAR COLLEGE 

I. Some Statistics on Synesthesia 



Collected by K. B. ROSE 



Two hundred and fifty-four women students, mostly from the Junior 
and Senior college classes, were asked to report upon any associations 
they possessed between colors or forms and letters, numbers, days of 
the week, months, and so on. It was found that 23, or a little over 
9%, had color associations. Of these, 6 showed the phenomenon in a 
very striking degree; 7 in a moderate degree, and 10 in a slight degree. 
The order of colors arranged according to the frequency with which 
they entered into associations of this sort was, beginning with the 
most frequent : brown, yellow, gray, red, blue, green, pink, white, 
orange, violet, lavender. The colors were associated oftenest with 
letters, next oftenest with names of persons; then came names of 
cities, and lastly musical tones. Of the letters associated with colors 
40% were vowels : since the number of consonants in the alphabet is 
about four times the number of vowels, this means a decided prepon- 
derance of vowels in color associations. The letter was most fre- 
quently found in such associations : a was a close second, then came e, 
while i and u stood together as the vowels least often occurring in 
association with colors. 

The number of persons having form-associations was 32, about 12% 
of the number questioned. In 27 cases the year was associated with a 
form, and in 22 of these the figure was that of an ellipse or circle, an 
obvious suggestion from diagrams of the earth's orbit such as are 
often found in geographies. In 21 cases the numbers from 1 to 10 
suggested a form ; in 16 cases the days of the week had this sort of 
association, and in two instances centuries had a figure associated to 
them. 

II. An Instance of the Effect of Verbal Suggestion 
on Tactual Space Perception 



Reported by M. F. Washburn 

The observer in the experiments to be described was a young woman 
student of psychology, a good visnalizer, and, according to her own 
statement, decidedly suggestible. The experimenters were the writer 
and Dr. Elsie Murray; probably the fact that they both, as members 
of the instructing staff, possessed prestige in the observer's mind, 
added to the effectiveness of their suggestions. 

In the first set of experiments, the method was as follows. Rubber- 
tipped compass points, separated by a distance of 15 mm., were set 
down on the volar side of the observer's wrist, parallel to the long 
axis, and, after an interval of two seconds, set down again in the 
same region, being shifted only enough to avoid fatiguing the skin. 
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This procedure was repeated for ten experiments. The observer had 
been told beforehand that the points in the second of the two impres- 
sions would be either further apart or nearer together than in the 
first, and was asked to make the judgment 'larger' or 'smaller' with 
regard to the second distance. As a matter of fact, the same separa- 
tion of the points was used throughout. Ten experiments made after 
this plan were followed by ten in which the observer was told that 
the second distance would be either larger than smaller than or equal 
to the first; the actual distances were kept constant as before. In a 
third series of ten, the conditions being otherwise the same, the ob- 
server was told that some of the second impressions would be of one 
point only. Eight complete sets, of thirty experiments each, were 
made. It was found that the judgments were distributed in the fol- 
lowing way. 



Suggestion 


Judgment 'larger' 


J. 'smaller' 


J. 'same' 


J. 'one' 


Larger or smaller 


28 


42 


5 


5 


L., s., or same 


25 


24 


20 


n 


L., s., same or one, 


14 


16 


26 


24 



The effect of suggestion is very striking. 

In a second part of the investigation, the same suggestions were 
given, but instead of keeping the compass points at a constant distance 
apart, one point only was used in all the experiments. Ten complete 
sets of thirty experiments each were made. The following results 
were obtained : 



Suggestion 


J. 'larger' 


J. 'smaller' 


J. 'same' 


J. 'one' 


L. or s. 


38 


61 





I 


L., s., or same 


23 


42 


33 


2 


L., s., same or one 


22 


34 


28 


16 



Here the suggestion was still more efficacious. It is remarkable that 
the judgment 'one point' should have been given less often through- 
out this part of the investigation, where two points were never used, 
than in the first part, where one point was never used. After-images 
very likely played a part in producing the illusion of duality, although 
the skin was lightly rubbed between experiments to get rid of them. 
Twice, while the series where the suggestion 'Larger, smaller, same, 
or one' was being given, the observer expressed wonder that so few 
one-point impressions were given, although she was actually, of 
course, being given nothing else. 

Finally, a single set of thirty experiments, ten in each series, was 
made where the impressions were given in accordance with the sug- 
gestions. That is, in the first set the second impression was some- 
times larger, sometimes smaller than the first; in the second set, the 
two distances were sometimes equal, and in the third set both impres- 
sions were sometimes of one point only. There were five correct 
judgments in the first ten, six in the second, and six in the third, 
showing, as far as so small a number of experiments could, that the 
separation of the points was somewhat below the limen. 

So marked an example of the influence of suggestion in this field, 
an influence which was first demonstrated by Tawney, seemed worth 
reporting. 



